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FINance. 

The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons has been 
in existence over fifty years and by great economy has 
managed to save a very few thousands of pounds. If 
we deduct from the stock held by the College all the 
fees paid by Fellows and by existing practitioners 
who were registered under the 1881 Act, the balance 
would be on the wrong side. There are no more ex- 
isting practitioners to register, and the fees from 
Fellows are insufficient to pay the gas bill at Red 
Lion Square. The College cannot afford to live from 
hand to mouth, spending the examination fees as 
soon as it collects them, and selling out stock when- 
ever the current account at the bankers is insufficient 
to meet expenses. The College must have a good 
assured income to maintain even its present position. 
To make any advance, to keep pace with the mild 
social and professional progress we all desire, an in- 
creased income is essential. 

When Council meets we shall probably have some 
authoritative statement about our financial position. 
Meantime it is necessary not to ignore the hints which 
have been given by members of Council that our only 
source of income—examinations—may be so arranged 
as to positively yield a loss. 

The Body Corporate must always treat with defer- 

ence any fair request of the schools, and so long as 
two chances in the year are given to students to pass 
into the next class justice will be done. The multi- 
plication of examinations means loss to the Royal 
College, and any number over two cannot fairly be 
asked for if it be shown that the cost exceeds the 
receipts. The College may well agree to meet any 
school by compromise, but it cannot afford to have 
all its arrangements upset and its finances disorgan- 
ised by the internal arrangements of a single school 
desirous of forcing its own notions upon every one 
else. The profession will look to the Council to do 
what is fair but not to favour one institution at the 
expense of others. Unfortunately the confusion of 
last election left one school with five direct represen- 
tatives whose votes on matters where interests diverge 
should be closely watched. 


Tue OrpDERS OF THE Boarp or AGRICULTURE. 


Only a few weeks since we drew attention to the 
curious reiteration of orders in connection with swine 
fever. There is an “ Infected Place’’ Order, an “ In- 
fected Area’? Order and a ‘‘ Suspected Zone” Order. 
We suggested two or three other geographical terms 
which might be used to give a title to orders. The 
reductio ad absurdam has now appeared and we have a 
“ Wandsworth District (Swine-Fever) Order.” Prob- 
ably the next spasm of the Board will produce a 
Little Pendleton Garden Order. Drowning men 
catch at straws. 


THE INFLUENCE OF HEREDITY IN DISEASE.* 
By Professor Dewar, F.R.C.V.S. 


In thinking of a subject that might prove interesting 
to busy practitioners, the subject of heredity and the in- 
fluence it has in disease occurred to me as deserving some 
consideration. 

At the present time heredity asa predisposing cause 
of disease is not so generally accepted as it was some 
yearsago. We are all getting so learned, so scientific, so 
sceptical of accepting as fact anything that is not capa- 
ble of absolute proof. Instead of looking on heredity as 
an important etiological factor in disease, it is looked on 
by many as a convenient term to use in getting out of a 
difficulty without having to acknowledge our ignorance. 
Our modern scientific man expects a positive demonstra- 
tion before he will accept an alleged cause for a disease. 
So many diseases have in recent years been found to be 
due to microbes that a specific definite cause is now 
naturally looked for. It cannot satisfy an inquiring 
mind to be told that a disease is due to the east wind, or 
to a sudden change in the barometer. Something 
definite is required, and the search for micro-organisms 
is being prosecuted all over the scientific world with even 
more assiduity than ever. 

Notwithstanding all this, lam firmly convinced that 
heredity frequently exercises a powerful influence in the 
causation of disease. 

Then what is “heredity”? It is difficult to give a 
strictly accurate definition of the word, and perhaps no 
two writers on the subject are altogether in agreement 
regarding it. But generally speaking it is understood as 
“that property by which qualities and characteristics 
are transmitted from parent to offspring.” How or why 
they are transmitted it is beyond the scope of this paper 
» inquire. But I am tempted to say that we do not 
snow. 

Darwin’s theory of “pangenesis,” and Weismann’s 
theory of “the continuity of the germ plasm,” and all 
other theories are little more than plausible hypotheses, 
—a begging of the whole question. It is simply a 
natural law that “like begets like” as a general rule. 
This we know from observation and experience. How it 
is we can tell as little as we can why the union of two 
given animal cells should my into a sheep, while 
other two apparently similar cells become developed into 
a goat—except that they develop in the likeness of their 
progenitors. 

That “like begets like” generation after generation 
down through the ages, is a truism that no one disputes. 
Yet the whole theory of evolution is built upon the fact 
that change does occur. It certainly occurs slowly, and 
may take cycles of ages before a distinct alteration be- 
comes permanent in one of the higher species. But 
through the mixing of the materials in the union of the 
sperm-cell and the germ-cell, through association or envi- 
ronment, through natural selection or the survival of the 
fittest, animal organisms becomes materially modified. 
Had this not been the case the efforts of agriculturists to 


* Read at the meeting of the South Durham and North 
Yorkshire Veterinary Medical Society. 
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improve the breeds of our domestic animals would have 
been almost hopeless. Our Bakewells, our Collings, and 
our Craickshanks would have struggled much less suc- 
cessfully to make our sheep and cattle niore useful and 
more profitable than they have done. -_ 

Upon this same aphorism, “like begets like,” are 
founded all our stud and herd books. It is that and that 
alone which gives value to pedigree, and the longer con- 
tinued the series of progenitors of the same type, the 
more certain is the offspring to adhere to that type. This 
is a well-recognised fact, and I have seen it given too 
much consideration. I remember a shorthorn breeder 
showing me a cow he had recently bought at nearly three 
figures, and his reason for buying her was because she 
was full sister to a particularly fine cow that had been 
sold for nearly 600 guineas. He held that having 
exactly the same pedigree she was likely to breed nearly 
as well as her sister. Alas ! she was never worth anything 
and before that time had, I believe, the germs of tuber- 
culosis in her system. 

On the other hand, I remember a bull, a most magni- 
ficent animal, that had taken first prizes at the Royal 
English and the Highland Society’s shows, which was 
used ina herd that has since become of world-wide cele- 
brity. His services as a sire were a failure. He was not 
an impressive progenitor. But at the same time there 
was being used in that herd a bull that need not have 
shown his nose inside a show ring; yet he did more to 
improve and render that herd famous than all the bulls 
that had been used in it up to that time. I remember 
remarking about the comparative failure of the prize 
bull, whose portrait adorned the Shorthorn Herd-book, 
to an experienced breeder. He did not express any sur- 

wise, and said “Well, you see he was only a chance 
east.” He meant that the bull was very much better 
than his pedigree. He was, to some extent, in the animal 
kingdom what an aboriculturist or botanist would call “a 
sport” in the vegetable. 

This brings us to another part of our subject, ic. the 
transmission of acquired characters. Few naturalists will 
admit, or but to a very limited extent, a belief in the 
hereditary transmission of acquired characters. Yet a 
belief in the theory of evolution necessitates a belief in 
the hereditary transmission of alterations, of develop- 
ments, or of adaptations in the organism. As Lamarck 
was undoubtedly wrong in his view that all acquired 
characters are transmitted, so [ consider is Weismann 
wrong in holding that they are never transmitted. I 
cannot conceive how ourmonodactylous horse could have 
been evolved from his polydactylous progenitor of ages 
ago, according to the latter theory. " he germ plasma— 
the reproductive cells—are much more protected, are less 
exposed to external influences than the somatic cells 
generally, and ought therefore to be less liable to change. 
In the breeding of our domestic animals we see how 
difficult it is to maintain a high standard of excellence 
and in animals that are unusually large or unusually 
small how there is always a tendency in the offspring to 
return towards the average of the species. We can easily 
understand, therefore, how the offspring should represent, 
not necessarily the mean, but any stage, as it were, of 
the swing of the pendulum between the two extremes 
in this case the sperm-cell and the germ-cell. Outside 
that it is difticult to understand how anything could be 
represented apart from external influences, apart from 
the inheritance of acquired characters. According to 
Weismann’s theory, if carried to its logical conclusion, 
there would be no variation, no evolution, but adherence 
to a type the slight differences of which would become 
less and less with the intermingling of the germ-plasma 
of the sexes until a continuous and unbroken mean was 
established. Those who oppose Lamarck’s views say 
that, although we go on docking our horses generation 
after generation, nature does not take the hint and save 
us the trouble by failing to produce the tails. Certainly 


not. We need not expect species to become modified at 
any rate. Becanse a few naturalists have endeavoured 
to modify species, to obtain the transmission of acquired 
characters for, it may be, a few consecutive years, and 
have generally failed, their brief records being infinitely 
too short, are we to refuse to accept the records handed 
down to us in the geological periods through countless 
ages? No. The latter testimony cannot be refused. 
The life of a single naturalist is but as nothing compared 
to the time taken for the evolution of the modern horse. 
And it need not be expected that a distinct species can 


be permanently altered or modified in the course of a. 


few years. The older the type, the longer a character is 
transmitted, the more generations it has passed through, 
the less liable it is to variation or reversion, and the more 


permanent it is likely to be. In the case of the horse, 
the type of which has been very slowly evolved, the 


tendency to atavism or reversion is but rarely mani- 
fested. 

But the main cause of this paper being written is the 
advance that has taken place in our knowledge regarding 
the xtiology of tuberculosis during the last decade. 
Owing to the discovery of the specific cause of the disease: 
by Koch, heredity as a cause is now looked on by many 
as perfectly absurd. Tuberculosis, it is said, is due to the 
bacillus, and nothing but the bacillus ; and careful post- 
mortem examination of young animals has proved that it 
is very seldom transmitted. Granting that the disease is 
seldom demonstrable in the newly-born animal, is there 
not here a misunderstanding owing to a confusion of 
terms? Tuberculosis that exists at birth is not merely 
hereditary, it is also congenital ; and the fact of a disease 
seldom being congenital is far from being proof that it 
may not be frequently hereditary. Experience teaches 
that tuberculosis is hereditary to as great an extent as 
most diseases included in that class. And although we 
believe in the contagiousness of the affection, and be- 
lieved in it long before the discovery of the bacillus by 
Koch, that does not prevent us believing that heredity is 
a powerful predisposing cause. Notwithstanding the im- 
mense losses caused by tuberculosis, and the fact that 
“galloping consumption” is not unknown in the bovine 
species, it is not usually a rapidly fatal disease. When 
animals are carefully kept and maintained in good con- 
dition, the fatal cases, even in an affected herd, are not 
very numerous for the first few years. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that a cow affected with tuberculosis may 
go on breeding for years, even for the full term of her 
natural life, as the natural life of a cow goes, without 
any suspicion attaching to her. But the offspring of this 
cow will, as a rule, be less robust than herself. Still the 
majority of her daughters may go on breeding as their 
mother did before them, some of them escaping the 
disease for a longer or shorter time, while others may 
escape it altogether. But each succeeding generation, 
followed the direct line of those that become affected 
with the disease, have a greafer tendency to become 
affected if exposed to the contagion ; and if the sire is 
also affected the result is still more rapid, the percentage 
of fatal cases also rapidly increasing. That is to say, the 
disease seems to increase in malignancy with each suc- 
ceeding generation. 

There is no immunity conferred in the case of tubereu- 
losis. There is rather an increased receptivity’ in the 
organism for the bacillus ; or as it might preferably be 
put, a diminished ability to defend itself against. its 
attacks. 

Now I do not claim that all this is due to heredity ; « 
great deal is due to contagion, but heredity plays a very 
important part. Any animal that seems delicate or 
weakly, instead of being fattened and sent to the butcher, 
is more carefully nursed and pampered ; and _ if kept 
good condition, often survives to propagate its species. 
And what like are they? Their coats become soft an 
scanty, their skins fine and thin, and on being handle 
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as an immunity from it? I will never forget when rin- 
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they are described as being like silk. In light-coloured 
animals often every blood-vessel in their ears can be seen 
when they stand between one and the morning sun. The 
hardy robust constitution is lost, and we have a delicate 
weakly subject, liable to be seized by the first disease it 
is exposed to, and the most common one is tuberculosis. 
There is something about these animals that are liable to 
become fatally affected with tuberculosis, not easily de- 
scribed, but which can often be detected by the exper- 
jenced eye. I do not mean to assert that this can be 
done in all cases: no, nor in the majority of cases. In 
testing herds with tuberculin, I have been as much sur- 
rised in the animals that reacted as any one could have 
a But these were probably animals from a health 
ancestry, that might have lived for years without mani- 
festing any clinical symptoms; while those that are 
likely to be fatally affected by the disease can often be 
picked out. I will even go further than this, although I 
may not get many to agree with me in this sceptical 
age. I have not the least doubt but the tendency to 
become affected with tuberculosis can be transmitted by 
the male. Now do not misunderstand me. I do not 
‘mean that the disease is congenital, and it may be the 
transmission of an acquired character ; but a bull bred 
from generations of affected ancestors transmits to his 
offspring what I might call the tubercular diathesis ; at 
least he transmits his weakened, his impaired constitution, 


the disease. 

Do not assume that I expect these animals to become 
affected unless they are exposed to the contagion, but 
being exposed they fall an easy prey to it. It is argued 
that when tuberculosis is stamped out, when the risk of 
contagion is gone, hereditary transmission need not be 
feared. Granted ; but it will be a long time yet before 
tuberculosis be excluded from our herds, and none of us 
will see it banished from the human species. 

Is not liability to a disease as likely to be transmitted 


derpest was raging in this country, in the early winter of 
1865 and 1866, about an outbreak at a small farm in 
Kincardineshire. It was before the stamping-out method 
was adopted ; and out of some thirty animals all died but 
three. These were a cow and two of her daughters,— 
one two years old and the otherone. Here was a case of 
hereditary immunity, not complete perhaps, but at least 
partial. Diphtheria and scarlatina in the human subject 
often manifest a tendency to attack particular families. 
Many may be equally exposed to the contagion, but only 
one or two families are attacked, and of these few mem- 
bers may survive ; while strangers living with them, if 
attacked at all, generally escape with comparative ease. 
And these are parasitic diseases. Then take the case of 
cancer. I knew a family of three brothers, the last of 
whom died recently, and all three died over fifty years of 
age of cancer of the stomach. Now although it is not 
conclusively proved that cancer is a parasitic disease, the 
probability is in that direction. Yet the chance of con- 
tagion being the cause of the disease in these cases 1s 
very remote, and it surely will not be argued that they 
were congenital. I know another family, or rather a 
group of related families, the majority of the male mem- 

rs.of which have died of disease of the heart between 
the ages of fifty-five and sixty-five, and most of them 
from what has beentermed “failure of the heart’s action.” 
That could scarcely be congenital, but it is undoubtedly 
hereditary. 

Since writing the above I have received my copy of the 
Proceedings of the National Veterinary Association at its 
recent meeting at Great Yarmouth ; and observing the 
confusion that arose there regarding the heredity of tuber- 
culosis, I hope you will excuse my referring to the sub- 
Ject again, even at the risk of some repetition. 


words which, although somewhat analogous, are by no 
means synonymous or interchangeable. Had the mistake 
not originated with those whose eminence in the pro- 
fession lends weight to the statements, and leads them to 
be received with respect, I would not have stopped to 
notice them ; but believing them to be misleading and 
even dangerous, it is my duty to try and neutralise, as 
far as possible, the mischief that has been done. 

There is not the least doubt but to the great majority 
of naturalists and biologists the two words convey differ- 
ent meanings. Turning to the ‘Century Dictionary,’ the 
word congenital is defined as “ Produced or existing at 
From birth.” 

Any peculiarity or characteristic, any abnormality or 
malformation—it may be an excess or a deficiency—-that 
is in existence and demonstrable at birth, is congenital. 
Then what is heredity? I have already defined it so 
far. Turning again to the ‘Century Dictionary,’ it is 
said to be “Transmission of qualities or characteristics, 
mental or physical, from parents to offspring. The ten- 
dency manifested by an organism to develop in the like- 
ness of its progenitor. The principle or fact of inheri- 
tance or the transmission of physical and mental charac- 
teristics from parent to offspring, regarded as the con- 
servative factor in evolution, opposing the tendency of 
variation under conditions of environment.” 

Now this is a very full definition, but without the 
slightest indication that it has the same meaning as the 
word congenital. 

The cases I have given of diseases occurring in families 
~~ sixty, and more years after birth, are acknowledged 
to be hereditary, as well as the immunity or partial im- 
munity from some diseases frequently met with, but they 
cannot be considered congenital. Now looking at its 
application to the case of tuberculosis, it seems evident 
that, at the Yarmouth meeting, it was held that it could 
not be hereditary, because it has been proved, and I pre- 
sume everyone will admit, that it is very seldom con- 
genital. In the case of transmission from the male pro- 
genitor it was held to be absurd, because tubercular 
disease of the testicle in the bull was almost unknown. 
It iscertainly very rare. I have only met with one case 
in practice, but strange to say I have seen one case re- 
corded in the Recueil, and another in The Journal of 
Comparative Medicine and Veterinary Archives, since 1 
read this discussion. But that is apart from the question. 
It is admitted that tuberculosis is a contagious disease 
due to a pathogenic microbe. It is denied that it can be 
hereditary, transmitted from the male progenitor, unless 
one or more bacilli are conveyed in the sperm-cell, the 
male germinal element, to the germ-cell or ovum, the fe- 
male element, to be included in the new organism or in- 
dividual. 

For my part I cannot look upon that proposition as 
anything but absurd. As far as congenital disease is 
concerned, if due to mheritance from the male progenitor, 
the conveyance of the contagious element in the sperm- 
cell is absolutely necessary in the case of a parasitic 
disease. But in the case of a hereditary disease it is 
quite different. It will be said, “Then the disease itself 
is not hereditary ; all that is hereditary is a tendency or 
predisposition to that particular disease.” Precisely so, 
and nothing else is contended for in purely hereditary 
diseases. No one will assert that in the cases I men- 
tioned of cancer, and heart disease, the disease itself was 
congenital. In the case of cancer, which is in all prob- 
ability a parasitic disease, will it be contended that the 
varasite must be transmitted in the sperm-cell before i: 
is admitted that the hereditary predisposition is due to 
the male progenitor? Certainly not. In the case of 
hereditary as distinct from congenital disease, I am not 
aware that any one alleges that the actual disease itself 
is conveyed from parent to offspring, but only a tendency 


_ [tis quite evident that it all arose from the confound- 
ing of the terms “congenital” and “hereditary,” two 


or predisposition to become attacked by the disease 
when circumstances are favourable to its development 
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and not otherwise. If this is not the case our list of 
diseases hitherto considered hereditary will have to be 
curtailed almost to the vanishing point. 

But it is concerning diseases connected with osseous 
tissue that the greatest diversity of views are held regard- 
ing their hereditary nature—splints, spavins, ringbones, 
side-bones. The hackneyed phrase as to their etiology, 
“shock or concussion, external violence, and hereditary 
predisposition,” occurs to me as I write the list. I do 
not mean to say that these are the only causes, but they 
are the most common causes of these diseases. Another 
very important factor in their development is the con- 
formation of the animal, and no one will question the 
fact of comformation being hereditary. Round bones, 
curby hocks, short upright pasterns—all hereditary 
characteristics—are of the utmost importance in the 
development of disease. 

Splints are classed as hereditary by many authorities. 
Others have denied their hereditary nature because they 
are non-existent at birth, and consider them due to en- 
vironment. Unfortunately they are so common that not 
one horse in six used for fast work on our roads reaches 
eight years old without a splint or splints. Fortunately 
they are seldom a cause of permanent lameness. The 
fact of their being so common is almost sufficient to 
nullify any proof their reappearance in the progeny 
might give of their hereditary nature. And they might, 
with a fair amount of reason, be as well ascribed to en- 
vironment, in other words, to the concussion the canons 
are subjected to during fast work on our roads and 
streets. In those less numerous cases in which splints 
develop in young growing colts, concussion on hard roads 
cannot be blamed. They are undoubtedly due to the 

young, soft, unmatured bones being ill fitted to bear the 
weight of the rapidly growing body, and are nature’s 
attempt to strengthen them by throwing out a support 
or stay at the weakest part. And we find that as soon 
as the necessity for this stay or crutch is removed by the 
bones becoming fully developed and consolidated, the 
splint or stay becomes removed without any treatment 
at all. And we see the whole process taking place with- 
out the animals ever being lame. 

But is not this weakness, this failing, this necessit 
for a support or stay, an inherited condition ? 
believe it 1s. 

There seems to be more reason to doubt the hereditary 
nature of spavins than that of any of the diseases men- 
tioned ; the reason being that notwithstanding the num- 
ber of different types of hock to be met with, any hock, 
even the large, broad, flat hock, may develop a spavin. 
But for all that there is not one breeder in a hundred 
that will breed from a horse with a spavin if he can get 
one without it, other things being equal. In looking for 
horses in a fair I have been canenel at the number one 
finds with enlargements over the seat of spavin, which 
we are told, are due to the animal being kicked over the 
en a short time before : the general opinion evidently 

veing that a spavin due to external violence is not so 

bad as what we might term an idiopathic spavin. 

Coming to ringbones, they are undoubtedly very 
largely due to conformation. The short, stumpy. upright 
pastern is avoided by everyone who pretends to know 
anything about a horse. As the farmer’s wife in the 
West country said to the groom who called at the farm 
with his horse during her husband’s absence, “Na, na 
laddie, that horse is nae yuse here ; he has nae quets ava 
man. 

Sidebones are—if any of those diseases of the bones of 
the limbs are—an acquired character. They are certainly 
not congenital, and they as certainly reappear in the 
progeny. There is no doubt but they are much more 
common in our heavy horses than they were forty or 
fifty years ago. Why should this be? Our roads are 
better than they were fifty years ago, and io that extent 
are harder on the surface. Our heavy horses are mostly 


shod with calkins, so that the frog cannot come in con- 
tact with the ground. There is thus no support for the 
centre of the foot when weight is thrown on the limb, 
and it sinks downwards and backwards to a much 
greater extent than would be the case were it well sup- 

rted, The effect of this is to drag the lateral cartilages 
inwards and downwards to an unnatural and inordinate 
extent each time the weight of the fore-quarters is 
thrown on the limb. This has the result of setting up a 
chronic inflammation in the cartilages, which terminates 
in sidebones. Very few, I oes, will call in question 
the hereditary nature of sidebones, and if due to the en- 
vironment, z.c. the nature of the roads, the method of 
shoeing, &e., then they are an instance of the trans- 
mission of an acquired character—although I have little 
doubt but it will be argued by upholders of Weismann’s 
theory that it is merely a case of similarity of environ- 


ment ; that similar surroundings are sufficient to hammer 


on similar changes on successive generations, as it has 
been described by Thomson. 


Navicular arthritis, as it is termed—although it 
is questionable whether the common term navicular 
disease is not a more suitable name, as the diseased con- 
dition seems frequently to originate in the bone—is 
another disease the hereditary nature of which is pretty 
generally admitted. Many will say that it is a result of 
conformation and the hard roads, as it is in well-bred 
horses that are often used as roadsters in which it is 
most common. But this is far from being always the 
the case. I remember making a post-mortem examina- 
tion of the feet of a thoroughbred mare that never did 
much road work. She had been lame for at least ten 
years, and the nature of her lameness had puzzled some 
of the most experienced veterinary surgeons in the 
country ; the main reason being that she had as good 
well-shaped feet and as open heels as could have been 
wished. But the post-mortem revealed old-standing 
navicular disease. mention this case because I had 
every opportunity of observing a daughter of this mare. 
Like her mother she had beautiful feet. But her train- 
ing was scarcely finished before she began to manifest 
that tantalising fugitive lameness, sometimes evident, 
sometimes not discernable, so characteristic of commenc- 
ing navicular disease. 

T need onl say that it became confirmed, although I 
did not get the opportunity of making a post-mortem 
upon her. 

Curl is another disease very often said to be due to 
conformation, and undoubtedly curby hocks are as surely 
hereditary as anything can be. I remember a thorough- 
bred horse that travelled my native district, which had 
very passable hocks himself, but whose stock could be 
recognised by their hocks wherever they were met with— 
recognised as readily as Clydesdale men could recognise 
the gets of “Darnley” from those of the “ Prince of 
Wales,” also by their hocks. Be that as it may, curbs 
are generally hereditary, and not very rarely congenital. 

Another abnormal condition, not usually looked on as 
a serious one, but which is certainly hereditary, is that 
known as “windgalls.” I remember a stallion, also a 
thoroughbred, the stock of which nearly all developed 
windgalls ; that, is windgalls much larger than_ the 
ordinary puffy swellings, which are as common as splints. 
These were certainly not congenital, seldom appeal 
ing before the animals were yoked and seldom causing 
lameness. It could not have been considered a very 
serious defect in the sire, as he travelled the same 
district for at least twelve years. 

On diseases of the feet I'will not enter. Here at least 
every one will admit that conformation is of the greatest 
importance. Given what I might call a bell-shape 
hoof, narrow round the coronet and expanding consider- 
ably towards the ground, even at the quarters. it does 
not matter how carefully it is cultivated and shod, ne 
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amount of attention will ever make it a good foot, what- 
-ever the quality of the horn may be. . 

We have not time to consider diseases such as 
“ roaring,” and those nervous affections which are gener- 
ally admitted to be hereditarry ; but we have to some 


extent made our position clear, and possibly done | 


something to advance the discussion of this important 
subject. 

1n conclusion, we find that we must fall back on the 
aphorism that “like begets like,”—that an organism tends 
to develop in the likeness of its progenitors. _Notwith- 
standing the ability and determination with which Weis- 
mann’s “hypothesis is at present upheld, I cannot sub- 
scribe to it in its entirety. I fail to see how some of our 
existing species could have undergone the transmutations 
they have admittedly done, as revealed by geological data, 
apart from some other influence than Weismann ac- 
knowledges. 

However, it will not require much argument to con- 
vince any experienced veterinary practitioner that many 
diseases are hereditary ; more especially diseases con- 
nected with the locomotory organs. Even if it is argued 
that they are generally due to conformation, it does not 
diminish their importance. It rather adds to the value of 
pedigree ; the of an ancestry with an unsullied 
record, unblemished by defects that are likely to appear 
in the progeny, and diminish materially their usefulness 


-and value. 


- As Edwin Arnold puts it in his ‘Light of Asia ’— 
‘‘That which ye sow ye reap. See yonder fields! 
The sesamum was sesamum, the corn 
Was corn. The silence and the darkness knew! 
So is a man’s fate born. 
He cometh reaper of the things he sowed. 
Sesamum, corn, so much cast in past birth; 
And so much weed and poison-stuff which mar 
Him and the aching earth.” 


I can only look on the weed and the poison-stuff as 
‘the weaknesses and hereditary taints inherited from his 
progenitors. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


SOUTH DURHAM AND NORTH YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The eighth annual meeting was held in the North 
Eastern Hotel, Darlington, on Friday, September 4th, 
1896. Mr. Percival Snaith, Bishop Auckland, presided. 
There were also present Messrs. H. H. Roberts, Bishop 
Auckland ; A. Peele, West Hartlepool ; H. Peele, Dur- 
ham ; C. G. Hill and J. H. Taylor, Darlington ; J. Smith, 
Stokesley ; J. Wilson, —— ; G. R. Dudgeon, Sun- 
derland ; Geo. Elphick, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Professor 
J. R. U. Dewar, Edinburgh; Dr. Hern, Darlington ; 
D. Barmingham (veterinary student) and W. Awde, 
Stockton-on-Tees. 

Apologies for non-attendance were received from 
several gentlemen, including wee Mr. J. W. T. 
Moore, Jarrow, and Mr. 8. E. Morton, North 
Ormesby. 

The minutes of previous meeting were taken as read 
and confirmed, on the proposition of Mr. A. Peele, secon- 
ded by Mr. H. Peele, and carried unanimously. 


SPECIMENS, Etc. 


Mr. J. H. Taytor submitted a very interesting speci- 
men of fractured shoulder joint from a twelve-months- 
old filly. When first called in no fracture was suspected 
and it was treated with fomentations and lotions. 
When the swelling had somewhat subsided fracture of 


the neck of the scapula was diagnosed, and the animal 
was placed in slings for a while and subsequently turned 
out to grass in the hope that she might be useful for 
breeding purposes. However she got down in a ditch, 
displaced the bones, and was ultimately destroyed. A 
new at had been partially formed in the repair which 
was being carried on. 

The SECRETARY mentioned the case of a foal which 
had been injured about three weeks before in haltering 
after which it was very much swollen under the parotid 
gland on either side of the neck. As several cases of 
strangles had occurred it was decided to explore, but on 
attempting to open same it was found to contain blood. 
A pin suture was then applied, and stimulants applied 
to the skin when the enlargement had almost disappeared 
the only symptom noticeable being stiffness of the neck 
when it was being turned. On the day of the meeting, 
however, was called again and found the animal dead on 
arrival and blood issuing from the nostrils and bulging 
of the parotid glands as before, on opening which the 
space contained nothing but clotsed blood, no doubt 
from rupture of the jugular vein. In the centre, how- 
ever, there was a small white clot evidently the remains 
of the previous injury. 


ACCOUNTS. 


Mr. RoBerts (treasurer) submitted his annual report 
which showed a balance in hand of £17 1s. 2d. after pay- 
ing some accounts still owing. There were also out- 
standing subscriptions due to the Association 
£8 18s. 6d. 

Mr. H. PEELE moved the adoption of the report and 
payment of accounts, seconded by Mr. Taylor and 
carried. 

Mr. Snairu then vacated the chair, and a hearty vote 
of thanks was accorded him on the proposition of Mr. 
Awde, seconded by Mr. A. Peele, to which the retiring pre- 
sident suitably responded. 

Mr. H. H. Roserrs then took the chair. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
By H. H. Roperts, M.R.C.V.S. 


I must first thank you for the honour that you have 
conferred on me in placing me in the presidential chair 
for the ensuing year, and I hope the same support will be 
accorded to me during my period of office as to my pre- 
decessors, and that these cordial relations will render my 
period of office an easy and pleasant task. 

I purpose to touch briefly on one or two subjects which 
have been occupying the minds of the profession of late. 
The first is the matriculation examination. At the last 
election we spoke out very plainly, which in my opinion 
was perfectly right, as from the institution of this 
examination we must date the commencement of our re- 
cognition as an educated and scientific body ; no doubt 
the veterinary surgeon prior to the introduction of this 
examination was a very different individual to the veter- 
inary surgeon of to-day, and I say that education un- 
doubtedly is the cause of this and has given us our place 
in the scientific world. 

The treatment of us by the Board of Agriculture has 
been the cause of a considerable amount of friction, but 
the intervention of the Council through the President 
has considerably improved matters, for which our best 
thanks are due to Mr. J. F. Simpson and Mr. Long, but 
much still remains to be done so that the management 
and control of contagious diseases shall be placed in tie 
hands of men best qualified to deal with them. 

The prohibition of the importation of Canadian cattle 
(except for immediate slau Iter at the port of landing) 
must be a great benefit to the British agriculturist, as it 
will prove in the long run an advantage to the Canadian 


farmer, for it will check any outbreak of pleuro-pneumonia 
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amongst our herds at home, and it will incite the Cana- 
dian Government to stamp out the disease there in the 
hope of us again opening our ports to them for store 
cattle. 

With regard to tuberculosis the sooner the Board take 
the matter up and it becomes a scheduléd disease the 
better it will be for the consumers of meat and milk, 
more especially the latter, for they have no opportunit 
of judging as to the condition of the udder from whic 
the fluid is derived, and we all know how deleterious this 
is to weakly adults and children. Many difficulties will 
present themselves in dealing with this matter, one 
source of the infection of cattle with tuberculosis which 
up to the present has not been taken notice of, is the 
attendance on cows of persons suffering from phthysis, 
this was stated by a medical man at the meeting of the 
British Medical Association held at Carlisle to be a possi- 
ble source of the infection, and in my opinion there is 
something in it. On the other hand we are in a better 
position to deal with this malady than formerly. By the 
use of tuberculin we are now enabled to lay our hands on 
the most dangerous source of the disease, I refer to the 
apparently healthy animal, which, prior to the use of 
tuberculin, it was practically impossible to detect, so this 
the greatest difficulty is to a great extent overcome and 
only requires enforcing with a strong hand to ensure its 
success, 

The inspection of meat is in a most unsatisfactory con- 
dition and until private slaughter houses are abolished, 
the duties of the inspector can only be carried out in 
a very incomplete manner. Added to this the in- 
competency of the majority of men fulfilling this office 
renders matters considerably worse, and unless other 
towns follow the lead of Manchester, where only properly 
qualified men are employed as inspectors, ete., is dis- 
banded, we cannot look for the proper protection of the 
public health. 

The question of cruelty to animals is a subject which 
cantot fail to interest us all. Itis painful for me to read 
the newspaper reports of cases where one veterinary 
surgeon says it is cruelty and another says distinctly the 
opposite. ‘There should be no two opinions amongst 
veterinary surgeons as to what is cruelty, but the crucial 
point is how far it is justifiable. In the course of our 
daily practice we undoubtedly have to subject animals to 
pain, and it certainly behoves us all to minimise it as 
much as possible, but it is high time that something was 
done to prevent veterinary surgeons being hauled up in 
the police court for causing, in the legitimate practice of 
their profession, pain which undoubtedly is conducive to 
the ultimate recovery of the animal. 

With regard to the prosecution of others than veteri- 
nary surgeons, more especially the poor man who is deriv- 
ing his livelihood from a single horse, when summoned 
by an inspector who ignoring the veterinary surgeon acts 
on his own responsibility, brings the man before the 
bench and puts him to considerable expense in obtaining 
legal and scientific aid—and we all know how much 
chance he will have in getting clear of conviction without 
it—the case is clearly proved that_no cruelty existed and 
the inspector in the wrong, defendant in 19 cases out of 
20 has all his costs to bear. Now I say that it is a 
monstrous injustice that a man should be put to 
the inconvenience, loss of time and money, to say nothing 
of the ignominy of being put in the position which, if the 
case is proved against him, renders him liable to a term 
of imprisonment, Can nothing be done to remedy this 
evil? The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty .to 
Animals has undoubtedly been the cause of checking a 
great deal of unnecessary cruelty and the work, where 
they have competent inspectors, is not only well carried 
out, but receives the hearty co-operation of all members 
of the veterinary profession. 

In conclusion [ wish to draw your attention to the 
great loss sustained by the farmers of South Yorkshire 


and Lincolnshire last autumn through that supposed new 
disease known now as the Lincoln lamb disease. The 
local experts seemed to be quite unable to cope with it,. 
and the assistance of some of the professors from London 
was called in. The opinion expressed by them on the 
post-mortem—which were probably on lambs that had 
not died of the real disease—was, “disease of a parasitic 
nature due to the strongylus filaria.” Now in my 
opinion the loss sustained was in all probability due to 
two causes, the first the one above mentioned, but not, [ 
consider, the real disease by which the great loss was sus- 
tained, The history of the disease is as follows: “The 
flock has been folded on turnips about ten days or a fort- 
night, the shepherd walks through them in the morning 
and finds them as far as it is possible to judge, all in per- 
fect health. On visiting them again in about two or 
three hours time he probably finds one or more of the 
best hogs laid on their sides in a comatose condition 

death resulting before any assistance can be rendered, 
and which in my opinion would be of no use if it was at 
hand, this going on until from 20 to 35°/, of the best lambs: 
have died. I have twice been called in to investigate 
outbreaks presenting exactly the same symptoms. The 
great difficult to contend with was that the post-mortem 
lesions were practically m7. I am not prepared at the 
present moment to express a positive opinion as to the 
actual cause of the outbreak, but what I can do is to 
positively assert that after my being called in there was 
not another case. The only remedy that I adopted was 
to thoreughly clean the turnips, being careful to remove 
any abnormal growth as vail as having the tops taken 
off, so practically not making any material change in the 
feeding of the animals, but being certain that their food 
was clear of any fungoid or noxious matter. The strik- 
ing similarity between this Lincoln lamb disease and the 
outbreaks which were brought under my notice made me 
think it worth mentioning to you. 


The circular letter from the Southern Counties V.M.A. 
was read. As it had been stated that it would require 
an Act of Parliament to obtain exemption from serving 
on juries it was decided to allow the matter to remain in 
abeyance for the present, but if legislation was attempted 
by the R.C.V.S. at any time it would be advisable to 
bring the matter before the Council in order that it might 
be dealt with. 

The SECRETARY nominated Mr. John Wilson, 
— Eaglescliffe for membership, seconded by Mr. 

eele. 

Mr. Hitt nominated Dr. Hern as an honorary associ- 
ate of the Association, seconded by Mr. Awde. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Roberts for his 
— proposed by the Secretary, and seconded by Mr. 

ill. 


Professor Dewar then read a paper on “ Heredity.” 
See p. 189. 

In the discussion which followed Dr. Hern, Messrs. 
Awde, Snaith, Dudgeon, Smith, Elphick, and Roberts 
took part. Professor Dewar having replied to the 
various speakers, the President proposed that the best 
thanks of the Association be presented to him for his 
kindness in having come there and read so interesting a 
paper. The Secretary seconded, and it was carried by 
acclamation. 

Prof. Dewar replied and said that he had derived 
much pleasure from his visit and hoped at some future 
time to come again. 


THe ANNUAL DINNER. 


_In the evening the members sat down to a sumptuous 
dinner provided by the Misses Parsons. Mr. H. H. 
Roberts the chair, the vice-chair being filled by 
Mr. C. G. Hill. 

_ Mr. P.Sxarru proposed “The Royal College of Veter- 
inary Surgeons,” and in doing so said the motto of the 
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College should be “ Progress.” The Council has done its 

utmost towards progress. During the last two or three 

— a good deal had been accomplished. (Hear, 
ear.) 

Professor DEWAR, in responding, said he was a yuns 
member of the College, but during the time he had been 
connected with it the Council had been busy in trying 
to look after the interests of the profession. For some 
time past the Council had been introducing considerable 
changes in the matriculation examination. They had 
been ably led by their late president, and he had no 
doubt the present president would do his best to steer a 
straight course in the interests of the profession. He 
thanked them for the hearty way the company had re- 
sponded to the toast. (Applause.) 

Mr. Evpuick also responded, and said he could assure 
them that the Council of the R.C.V.S. would try, at any 
rate, to do their very best for the best interests of the 
profession. The Council spent a great deal of time in 
studying the interests of the profession, and he would like 
to throw out the suggestion while he was present that 
night that if they could get a little bit more support 
from the members of the profession as to their wants it 
would be of material help to them in coming to proper 
conclusions as to the wants of the members. He thought 
the change in the matriculation examination was a step 
in the right direction. With regard to veterinary sur- 
geons holding appointments of meat inspectors, inspec- 
tors under the Milkshops and Dairies Act, he referred to 
a paper by Dr. Woodhead down for discussion at the 
Sanitary Congress, in which the profession was lauded 
up to a considerable height. He maintained that the 
veterinary surgeon should run in harmony both with the 
medical men and medical officers, and that it was im- 
possible for the medical officer to carry out his duties 
without the veterinary surgeon. (Hear, hear.) 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN proposed “The Sister Profes- 
sion,” to which Dr. Hern replied. 

Professor DEwAk proposed “The South Durham and 
North of Yorkshire Veterinary Association.” He said 
the Association had been in existence for several years, 
and he was glad to be able to state that it was na 
thriving condition. Those associations did a great deal 
of good to the professions, and were such as ought to be 
encouraged. (Hear hear.) 

Mr. W. Awbe responded and said the association was 
ina flourishing state from every point of view. (Ap- 
plause.) 

During the evening songs were rendered by Messrs. 
Peele, Durham ; and W. Awde. Mr. C. Stephenson ably 
presided at the pianoforte. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


TUBERCULOSIS: A WARNING TO BREEDERS. 


It is said that persons should not prophesy unless they 
know. Still, there is every reason to anticipate that a 
time will come—more or less near or remote—when 
active legislation for the suppression of bovine tubercu- 
losis. will be inaugurated in this country. The force of 
ae opinion in favour of protecting human health 

rom the prevailing scourge by the consumption of in- 
fected meat and milk, and the pronounced activity of our 
nent. medical men and veterinarians in support of im- 
proved sanitary legislation for the diminution, if not 
ultimate extinction, of the disease in the British Isles, 
cannot, I opine, be much longer withstood without lead- 
ing to the practical co-operation of the Government. An 
increasing number of breeders are also getting alarmed 
at the prevalence of tuberculosis among their herds. 


Foreign markets are getting closed against their pedigree 
stock, except such as is guaranteed free from infection, 
or has been submitted to the tuberculin test without 
giving signs of reaction. It is to them in particular, and 
the large body of cattle breeders in general, that it is 
now the duty to use words of warning, tempered with 
consolation, at a critical time in the history of their 
trade or profession. 

Assuming then that legislation is inevitable, and that 
tuberculosis will be included in the Animals’ Diseases 
Act at no very distant period, it behoves breeders to set 
their house in order before such legislation overtakes 
them. Should compulsory notification and submission 
to the tuberculin test form a part of the scheme of 
repression, it will seriously affect all herds not prepared 
for such stringent measures. Intelligent breeders in 
possession of valuable breeding stock should be advised 
to begin now to eredicate the disease from their herds. 
This may be done quietly and slowly in anticipation of 
the drastic legislation which is foreshadowed by the 
medical and veterinary press, and by the appointment of 
Royal Commissions. At the sacrifice of a small present 
loss, the decimation of their future herds may be avoided. 
Should repressive measures be introducted, the law will 
be no respecter of persons. Notwithstanding, as I 
believe, the prevalence of tuberculosis in this country is 
over-estimated, it is disquieting to think of the immense 
numbers of high-class breeding animals that will have to 
be sacrificed in the interests of the weal. The question 
arises, How is this calamity to be forestalled. Let us see. 

Tuberculosis is propagated solely by infection, like 
other contagious diseases of animals of which we have 
had experience in this country, but which, happily, have 
been exterminated—cattle plague, foot-and-mouth 
disease, and pleuro-pneumonia. Its sole methods of 
infection are inhalation or ingestion of the bacilli of 
tuberculosis or inoculation by them. Therefore, the 
isolation of the diseased animals is at once suggested, 
and their removal to uncontaminated fields or sheds 
follows as a natural consequence. Fortunately, the 
vitality of the virus’ is but of brief duration in the 
presence of fresh air and light. We have also in tuber- 
culin a ready test of the presence of disease in its most 
latent form before any visible symptoms manifest them- 
selves. The herd can therefore be separated into two 
distinct portions, viz., the sick or suspected, and the 
healthy. Furthermore, the disease is not hereditary, 
except, perhaps, in extremely rare instances where the 
uro-genital organs are infected—-not one calf in 10,000 
cases even when both parents are tuberculous at the time 
of conception (M’Fadyean)--sufticiently insignificant in 
number as may be taken of no account when dealing 
with the suppression of the disease. The milk of affected 
cows may also be rendered innocuous to the offspring if 
properly sterilized by boiling. The calves of the diseased 
cows may be reared for breeding purposes if removed 
from their dams at birth and aaed among the :healthy 
portion of the herd, and may have the benefit of their 
mother’s milk with perfect immunity from disease if the 
milk is subjected to treatment by boiling. In this way 
tuberculosis may be eradicated from a farm by a slow 
and safe process, as has been abundantly proved by the 
Danish experiments of Professor Bang, of Copenhagen, 
by the experience of Nocard, in France, and other weil- 
known. bacteriologists. 

“Tf it is true,” says Nocard, “that the bacillus of Koch 
may sometimes pass from mother to foetus, it is none the 
less true that this passage is an absolutely exceptional 
thing What the mother does transmit to her offspring 
is not the disease itself, but the predisposition or prone: 
ness to contract the disease. In other words, the off- 
spring is born tuberculisable, not tuberculous.” He 
points out that the contrary opinion, the heredity of the 
disease, leads to fatalism of a most desponding kind, and 
injuriously affects all effort at self-preservation in the 
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human family, and the eradication of the malady from 
our herds. If one confines oneself to the consideration 
of the breeding of cattle, one sees that the doctrine of 
hereditary tuberculosis is “funeral in its aspects.” n 
this subject Nocard remarks : “ How often have I seen 
the owner of an infected herd ready to give up breedin 
because most of his finest cows were contaminated. 
have had the greatest difficulty in convincing him that 
in a few years, without great expense, he would be able 
to reconstitute his stock, thanks to the young animals 
who had mostly escaped the infection. Everywhere I 
have applied the injection of tuberculin. I have attirmed 
in the most positive manner that the young animals 
proved to be healthy would remain healthy, on the sole 
condition of their being isolated from their tuberculous 
mothers and from every other infected animal ; and 
everywhere my prognostications have been realized.” _ 
Now is the time for individual breeders to purify 
their herds before compulsory regulations for slaughter 
are put in force. At present they are enabled to deal 
with the disease as they like. They may retain animals 
in the last stage of the malady, and breed from them, if 
possible, without fear of any intervention by the authori- 
ties. The only action that can affect them is, that the 
sale of flesh so palpably diseased as to be unfit for 
human consumption is subject to be condemned and 
destroyed when oe for sale. Although far from 
advising the sale of infected animals, there is nothing to 
prevent their doing so. Diseased animals are not con- 
demned to slaughter, nor are suspected animals, nor 
those that have been in contact with the infection under 
any legal control. This will all be changed should tuber- 
culosis be included in the Animals’ Diseases Act, as 
glanders and farcy are now. Although mallein as a test 
for glanders has not received official recognition, still 
the authorities may proceed upon it, and label the horse 
that reacts to an injection of the material as “ suspected 
of glanders,” and so prevent his removal alive from the 
premises. What if regulations should be enforced with 
regard to tuberculosis and mallein enjoining compulsory 
slaughter of all visibly affected animals, and control by 
the local authorities of all that react to tuberculin in- 
jected in accordance with compulsory orders? The loss 
will be ruinous to the breeder in too many instances. 
‘Those, however, who have been wise in time and have 
already exterminated the disease from their herds, or re- 
duced it to manageable proportions, will have little to 
fear from any legal enactment devised for the suppression 
of tuberculosis. To be forewarned is to be forearmed. 
It has been amply shown that the breeder of cattle may 
himself, without great loss, render his herd, within a few 
years, perfectly free from disease, and without interference 
from anyone, so long as the present order of things pre- 
vails. He is the wise man who does not wait until he is 
compelled to do his duty. The time may come when the 
whip of public opinion will be changed for the scorpion 
of a rigorous penal law. M. E.—The Field. 


RINDERPEST CONFERENCE. 


At a conference of the representatives of the Colonies 
and States of South Africa the following resolutions were 
adopted :— 

1. That having heard the expression of opinion of 
— who have had considerable experience, this Con- 

erence is unanimously of opinion that the best and most 
effective way of stopping the spread of rinderpest is by 
the creation of double wire fences not less than 500 yards 
apart. That the Conference forwards this resolution with 
its strong recommendation to the respective Governments 
immediatly to proceed with such fences on the borders of 
their respective States, especially on the sides from which 
the danger of the introduction or spreading is apprehend- 


ed, and where the disease is already within their territory, 
there to fence all round the infected districts or areas. 

2. That the above resolution be also forwarded to the 
Government of Rhodesia and to the Portuguese Govern- 
ment. 

3. This Conference is of opinion that the natives un- 
doubtedly carry the infection in their clothes from place 
to place, and strongly recommend that in all infected or 
proclaimed areas a strict pass law should be enforced, so 
as to have the movements of the natives under complete 
control, and that none should be allowed to leave an in- 
fected area without being properly cleansed and disin- 
fected, or be allowed to carry anything with them that is 
liable to convey the infection. 

4. From evidence placed before this Conference, it is 
of opinion that hides and horns can be properly disin- 
fected so as to render them safe for exportation. That 
although there are different methods by which this dis- 
infecting process could be carried out, the Conference is 
of opinion that the most effective and simplest plan would 
be to dip them in a 5 per cent. solution of carbolic acid, 
and that they should remain in that solution for not less 
than one hour. The Conference is of opinion that if this 
is carried out under the supervision of a properly qualified 
officer and accompanied by a certificate, skins and horns 
may be safely exported from infected areas. 

5. This Conference is of opinion that sheep and goat 
skins should be subjected to the same process of disinfec- 
tion as hides, but that the period of dipping should not 
be less than a quarter of an hour. 

6. That wool and mohair from infected areas should 
be subjected to a proper process of scouring. 

7. That the difficulties arising when the border-line 
between two States or colonies and the fence along that 
border cut through a farm, be left in the hands of the 
respective Governments to deal with as they may see fit. 

8. That in the opinion of this Conference it would be 
of great public advantage if a series of experiments could 
be carried out in South Africa on the subject of rinder- 
pest, especially with reference to the length of time that 
the infection would remain on an infected farm. 

The minutes of the Conference will be printed and 
published for general information as soon as possible. 

Although resolution No. 1 refers only to the erection of 
double wire fences as a means of staying rinderpest, it 
was very evident from the discussion which took place 
that the delagates fully appreciated the necessity for 
stamping out the disease by killing and burying all in- 
fected cattle, but a resolution to this effect having been 
passed at the previous Conference, held at Mafeking in 
April last, it was not considered necessary to repeat it. 

The Conference closed with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman (the Hon. P. H. —— for having called the 
Conference, and for the very able way in which he had 
presided over their deliberations. 


THE RINDERPEST IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


_A public meeting was held at Cape Town on Friday 
night to protest against the continued taxation of im- 
ported food when scarcity prevails in the colony owing 
to the ravages of the rinderpest and other causes. After 
the meeting a torchlight procession was organised, and 
3000 men marched in procession to the house of the 
Prime Minister, Sir Gordon Sprigg. . 

_ They were received by the Premier, who, after listen- 
ing to their representations, said it was impossible for the 
Government to abolish the duties complained of instantly, 
owing to the Convention between Cape Colony and the 
Orange Free Stat>, which could be cancelled only by the 
giving of one year’s notice. He was at present in com- 
munication with the President of the Free State on the 
subject, but he was not yet in a position to say what 
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might be done. Personally, he was in favour of the im- 
position of a tax on brandy to supply the loss of revenue 
which would follow the abolition of the food taxes. 
That would require a special session of Parliament, but 
he could not state the date at which the House would be 
summoned to meet. ; 

The deputation expressed dissatisfaction at the 
Premier’s answers, which Mr. O’Reilly declared evaded 
the real question at issue. Mr. Marillac told the Premier 
that there was a big crowd outside, who were ready to 
fight if no relief were accorded to them. Sir Gordon 
Sprigg deprecated such language and the suggested re- 
sort to violent measures. He himself, he said, was with 
the people in sentiment ; but as head of the Government 
he must fulfil the requirements of the law. 

After a discussion which lasted fully an hour, the crowd 
outside were informed of the result of the interview, 
whereupon they groaned and hooted, and sang songs 
suggestive of their disposition to hang the Prime Minister. 


A.MS. V. A.V.D. 


The following is the concluding portion of a letter 
which appears in Zhe United Service Magazine in reply 
to Surgeon-Major Forman’s effusion, which we noticed in 
our issue of October 3rd. 


“Unfortunately for Surgeon-Major Forman’s scheme 
his premises are wrong, and the reverse of those stated. 
No matter what the disease may be, the greatest difti- 
culty which faces the veterinary practitioner is having to 
deal with a dumb patient, and this difficulty prevents any 
case from ever being really simple. If Surgeon-Major 
Forman finds it as easy to determine the nature of a 
disease in an infant or a speechless man, as it is in the 
case of a person not only capable of explaining exactly 
how he feels, but of indicating the seat of his trouble, 
then I am sure his own profession will not fail to acknow- 
ledge his phenomenal povers of diagnosis. 

The symptoms of disease presented by the lower 
animals are purely objective, and it is entirely by the 
study of objective symptoms that their diseases are diag- 
nosed. To this end constant practice and extended ex- 
perience are the sole teachers, neither books nor lectures 
can supply the information. Every faculty and every 
sense, aah as sight, hearing, touch, and even smell, must 
be trained to the highest point of development if the 
best results are to be obtained. It is impossible to im- 
part this training in the four years’ course of study which 
the veterinary student has to undergo, but it is supplied 
solely by practical experience under qualified tuition out- 
side the walls of the schools. 

But even when these difficulties are overcome there 
are others to be faced. The symptoms and treatment of 
identical diseases will vary in different animals ; indeed, 
somuch is this the case that the veterinary profession 
naturally divides itself into those who study the horse, 
those treating cattle and sheep, anda third division, who 
attend principally to dogs. In connection with this, it 
may not be out of place to mind Surgeon-Major Forman 
that the horse is not the only animal looked after by the 

Army Veterinary Department. 

But assuming that these and other difficulties were 
Swept away, how is the practitioner of human medicine 
to deal with such extremely technical subjects as the care 
of the feet and shoeing ; the diagnosis and treatment of 
lameness ; the feeding, care, and management of horses ; 
prevention of sore backs and injuries, etc., subjects which 

ave no possible counterpart in human practice, and to 
which, therefore, the army medical officer could only bring 
the most profound ignorance to bear. 

It is useless to pursue this subject further. Surgeon- 

ajor Forman’s scheme has nothing to recommend it, it 


is both illogical and expensive ; setting aside the extra 
loss which must follow from disease and accident, the 
country would have to pay £5000 a year more for the 
proposed department than it pays at present. 

he ethics of the question admit of no doubtful inter- 
wretation ; in order to strengthen his own department 
Surgeon- Major Forman proposes the complete destruction 
of another, and one which we may venture to say has 
not been without some useful influence in the Service. 
Until an Army Veterinary Service was created one hun- 
dred years ago, there was nota single regiment or battery 
which did not suffer more or less from glanders-farcy, 
contagious skin diseases, and other equine pests, while 
the mortality from ordinary diseases was appalling. In 
a very few years this had quite changed, and not only 
were diseases suppressed, but the useful life of the army 
horse was increased by a better understanding of his care 
and management. 

Though the State has been tardy in recognising our 
usefulness, yet each year now shows some act of official 
appreciation, and we naturally object to surrender the 
excellent position we have created by quiet and unos- 
tentatious work, to any body of surplus medical or other 
otticers. 

The appreciation of veterinary work is uninfluenced 
by mae. passion or sentiment. Had it been otherwise 
the Crimea would have done for the veterinary what it 
did for the medical service. As it is, whatever position 
we hold to-day was not made for us, but is one of our 
own creation. We have shown ourselves to be indispen- 
sable to any army, and we enjoya measure of success and 
confidence, which, it is not difficult to understand, even a 
medical officer might envy. 

In conclusion, it is perhaps desirable to say—in view of 
the cordial relationship which has always existed between 
the medical and veterinary departments—that this criti- 
cism is intended solely for Surgeon-Major Forman and 
those who hold his views. It is not believed that he will 
find many adherents in his own department. 

FRED, SMITH. 


THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE AND THE 
GRANTING OF LICENSES. 


A meeting of the South Holland Cattle Diseases Com- 
mittee was held at the Sessions House, Spalding, on 
Tuesday afternoon, October 6th, four members being 
present, namely—Alderman Bunting, chairman ; Coun- 
ciliors P. J. White, H. M. Proctor, and 8. Farrow, with 
Mr. B. Fountain, deputy-clerk. 

The report for the half-year ending that day was pre- 
sented. This showed that throughout the whole dis- 
trict, there had been 156 cases reported during the six 
months, and 21 were swine fever, leaving 135 not so cer- 
tified. There were 1,128 pigs on the premises’, of which 
164 had died, 207 were killed and buried, and 57 were 
slaughtered and sent to market. The sub-committee 
considered that, through the action which had been 
taken, the spread of the disease within the division had 
been effectually checked. 

Mr. Johnson said serious complaints were made by the 
Board of Agriculture as to the number of licenses already 
granted. The Board urged that there might just as well 
be no infected area, if pigs were to be moved about in the 
way they were being moved in Holland. 

It was remarked that those persons making use of 
| licenses for the movement. of pigs were entitled to them, 
according to the regulations issued by the Board of /.gri- 

culture. 

Mr. Johnson agreed, but instanced Leicestershire, 
where, according to the Board of Agriculture, only 
about one license a week was granted, whilst restric- 
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tions were in force. The Board’s idea, said Mr. 
Johnson, seemed to be to curtail movement as much as 
possible. 

Replying to a question as to the licenses, Mr. Johnson 
said in the first instance he had 500 license forms, and 200 
more had been sent down, so that now he would be able 
to send out a further supply. ; ; 

The Chairman said he supposed in authorising the issue 
of licenses, the Committee were acting according to the 
order issued ? 

Mr. Johnson said that was so 

Mr. White : If they want total prohibition, they must 
issue an order to that effect. 

Mr. Johnson said it was laid down that licenses must 
not be granted unless it was necessary or expedient, and 
he intimated that the Board in London had come to the 
conclusion that movement was being allowed when it was 
neither necessary nor expedient. 

The members of the Committee did not agree with the 
Board, and reference was made to the movement of fat 
pigs for slaughter. 

Mr. Johnson replied that the Board of Agriculture held 
that it was not necessary to move a pig for that purpose 
—-it should be killed on the premises. 

The Committee appeared to be strongly opposed to 
such a course, Mr. White remarking that he could 
see no objection whatever to moving a fat pig for 
slaughter. 

After some further remarks, the meeting terminated.— 
Spalding Free Press, 


EXTRA CONGRESSIONAL MEETINGS. 
4‘HURCH SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF KINDNESS 
to ANIMALS. 


A special meeting of this society was held in the 
Museum Room at the Music Hall on Monday afternoon. 
The Rev. Hubert D. Astley presided, and among those 

wesent were—Archdeacon of Ely, Rev. Canon Egerton, 
tev. J. Wright, Rev. M. Richards, Rev. W. Hunt Pain- 
ter, Rev. F. Lawrence (hon. secretary), Dr. Thurstield, Dr. 
Fuller, Colonel Hore, Messrs. Hewitt, W. E. Litt, Turn- 
bull, R. T. Hughes, «&e. 

The Chairman expressed regret that the Bishop of 
Lichfield was not present through the press of work else- 
where. The society was very much in need of funds, 
and he hoped those present would do what they could to 
stir people up with regard to the subject. If the Church 
did not influence them with regard to morality, there 
was no other society that would. The Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals was, in the first in- 
stance, started into action and being by the Church it- 
self. In connection with village flower shows, one might 
start the idea of encouraging kindness to animals by hav- 
ing a class for the best treated and best kept animal, and 
the same with regard to birds. Not only the clergy, but 
the ladies might help in the work. It so often ha ypened 
that the way in which animals were treated dit not 
spring from a deliberate desire to be cruel or unkind, but 
from ignorance. The Church could also doa great deal 
of work in other departments with regard to animals, 
especially in reference to travelling menageries. 

he Rev. W. Hunt Painter here read a letter from 
the Bishop of Lichfield, in which he stated :—“The 
objects of your society commend themselves to me very 
strongly. Kindness to animals needs to be impressed on 
all, for much cruelty is inflicted upon them from want of 
— as deliberate perversity.” A number of 
etters of apology were announced, includi 
le ra Powis sy » Including one from 
_Colonel Hore proposed “ That the clergy be invi 
give definite instruction on the 4th Trinity, 


or on some other day, upon the Christian obligation of 
showing kindness to animals ; that diocesan inspectors 
be asked to include this subject in their curriculum, and 
that prizes be offered for the best essays written there- 
upon.” It had been truly said that a nation that showed 
kindness to animals would also show kindness to its 
fellow-creatures. 

The resolution was seconded by the Rev. M. Richards 
and carried. 

Dr. Fuller moved—“ That this meeting gives its ap- 
proval to the memorial to be presented by this Society 
and the Church Sanitary Association to the Government 
asking for further legislation respecting modes of slaugh- 
ter and slaughter-houses.” 

Mr. W. E. Litt, M.R.C.V.S., in seconding the motio 
said if the general public knew half as much as he di 
of the horrors of private slaughter-houses they would be 
simply astounded. It would be a revelation to them to 
see the disgustingly filthy places in which their meat was 
killed and hung up, to harden and set in an atmosphere 
reeking with the odours of stale blood and decomposin 
offal. Places swarming with rats and other vermin, wit 
little or no proper accommodation, and often so cramped 
that the poor creatures waiting their own turns were 
compelled to the unspeakable agonies of seeing their 
companions being slaughtered, often in the most clums 
manner. What we were pleased to call the lower anim 
may not have souls, but that they had minds capable of 
appreciating these horrible surroundings he had no 
manner of doubt. He sincerely trusted that the day was 
at hand when such things would no longer be possible, 
and when that day came, as come it must, the Church 
Society for the Promotion of Kindness to Animals would 
have every reason to be proud of its work. 

The resolution was passed. 

Mr. R. T. Hughes, in moving a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, said as secretary of the local Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, he was convinced that 
there was plenty of room in the country for the Church 
Society.—Shrewshbury Chronicle. 


DOWN WITH THE GERMS! 


The following verses by an undergraduate convales- 
cent from scarlet fever are taken from 7'he British Medi- 
cal Journal : 


There’s a terror more awful than battle or murder, 

Than ghosts of our childhood (and even absurder), 

Whereat the most stolid of Britishers squirms : 
"Tis the terror of Germs. 


Just look at the fuss, and the long quarantining, 

Carbolic, and sulphur, and soaking, and cleaning, 

And sheets in the doorway ! Are Englishmen worms 
To be frightened of germs? 


Physicians are prating of bad epidemics ; 
Their victims are wasting a fortune on chemics ; 
Scholastic authorities wind up their terms 

At the prospect of germs. 


Shall we tolerate longer inactive endurance ? 

‘an nobody think of a scheme of insurance ? 
There are fortunes in waiting for prosperous firms 
Who will rid us of germs. 


But I’m weary to death of my incarceration ; 
Perhaps this is why in this rhythmic oration 
I vent my disgust in such eloquent terms 

On the subject of germs. 


H.D.H. 
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ROYAL (DICK) VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The 47th Session of the Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
College, Edinburgh, was opened on Tuesday, Lord Pro- 
vost McDonald presiding. Mr. Finlay Dun, F.R.C.V.S., 
delivered the introductory lecture of the session, in 
which he indicated the wide domain which the veteri- 
nary profession covered, its scientific and practical 
aspects, and the great advance it had made in recent 
years. Although it was said that the profession was 
over-crowded, and that the number of practitioners in 
various towns and districts had increased five-fold, the 
number and value of domestic animals had also (in- 
creased, and the scope, usefulness, and repute of the 
profession were steadily extending, while fresh fields 
were being opened up forthem both at home and abroad. 
The recent Act of Parliament prohibiting the importa- 
tion of live animals from abroad would considerably 
stimulate the breeding of cattle at home, and the demand 
for veterinary services would thus be increased. Having 
dealt at length with a variety of stock diseases and their 
treatment, he said that since veterinary science received 
its charter in 1844, the general management of domestic 
animals had been wreatly improved, diseases were better 
treated, the period of convalescence was shorter, and the 
mortality was lower. They had in recent years been able 
to stamp out pleuro-pneumonia and foot-and-mouth 
disease, and with the protective measures that had been 

‘taken they were not likely to be re-introduced. Nosuch 
success had crowned the five years’ endeavours of the 
Board of Agriculture to eradicate swine fever. Notwith- 
standing the expenditure of about £165,000 per annum 
in repressive measures, that contagious fever continued 
toextend. But failure sometimes taught salutary lessons 
as well as success, and humiliated by their want of 
success, the Board of Agriculture had amended their 
methods, and the local veterinarians, summoned to 
determine whether pigs had swine fever, had now a free 
hand in dealing with outbreaks, with the result that the 
disease had already become less prevalent. That experi- 
ence was a testimony to the practical value of sound 
veterinary knowledge in dealing with the diseases of 
animals. In no other department could this age of un- 
exampled progress match the triumphs of bacteriology, 
and although there was still a good deal to learn con- 
cerning some of these bacterial diseases, the knowledge 
of their treatment was very much greater than it was 
thirty years ago._County Gentleman. 


OPENING OF NEW VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


On the afternoon of Wednesday last, the New, 


Veterinary College, Edinburgh, was opened for the 
winter session. There was a numerous attendance at 
the opening proceedings, which were presided over by 
General Chapman, Commanding the Forces in Scotland. 
The Chairman introduced Dr. Stevenson Macadam, who, 
mm the course of his opening address, said that College 
had now obtained manhood on its career, and he had to 
congratulate the Principal, Professors, and students on 
the high position that the College maintaimed as one of 


the educational institutions of the kingdom. The study. 


of veterinary medicine and surgery had enormously 
advanced since first he was officially connected with a 
veterinary college forty years ago. Nowadays more sub- 
er required to be grappled with, more lectures had to 
attended, more practical work had to be carried out, 
and more strict and searching examinations must be 
passed before the student could attain the position of a 
practitioner. All that required greater application, more 
study, and éven more pluck, go, and energy on the part 
of the students, and the reward of success was all the 

. Steater, and the position of the veterinary practitioner of 


the day was all the higher, on account of his more com- 
prehensive studies and his higher examinations. He 
strongly urged them, as students, to keep up their scien- 
tific pursuits. At no time had the public been 
more interested in scientific research than at the present 
day, and were anxious to be fed by the crumbs which fell 
from the scientist’s table. Dr. Stevenson Macadam went 
on to speak of the more outstanding of recent scientific 
discoveries, and, dealing with the subject of the X rays, 
said he saw no reason why the rays alt not prove as 
valuable in the veterinary profession as in the profession 
of medicine and surgery as applied to human beings. On 
the motion of the Chairman, Dr. Stevenson Macadam 
was cordially thanked for his address. Professor W. O. 
Williams, in proposing a vote of thanks to General Chap- 
man, said that Principal Williams, who was on his way 
from Jamaica, was in the best of health, according to the 
last letter received from him. In acknowledging the 
vote of thanks, General Chapman said he felt that they 
in the service owed a great deal to the veterinary co 

leges. As-soldiers they expected a great deal of advice 
and help from their veterinary surgeons, who, provided 
they understood and sympathised with the horses and the 
men who rode them, would get at the real root of every- 
thing that was the matter with the “mounts” in the 
service. The New Veterinary College had in the past 
given a number of officers to the service, and he hoped 
that many more would follow their example. The pro- 
ceedings then closed.—North British Agriculturist. 


! ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


| Extract from London Gazette of October 13th : 


Vet.-Major J. W. Evans is placed on temporary 
half-pay on account of ill health. 9th Oct. 
W. 5. Anthony, gent., to be Vet.-Lieutenant, in 
succession to Vet.-Major J. W. Evans. 14th Oct. 


Vet.-Majors G. J. R. Rayment and J. J. Phillips ; 
Vet.-Capts. J. A. Nunn, F. J. Short, and R. W. 
Burke; and Vet.- Lieut. E. W. L. Larnder, F. Eassie, 
J. Moore, and J. Loughlin, having completed their 
tour of foreign service, are under orders to return to 
England from India. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BOYCOTTING VETERINARY SURGEONS. 
SIR, 

Having lately been into a distant part of the country | 
was somewhat surprised by my host—a horse dealing 
_farmer—informing me “ that the local veterinary surgeon 
was a cruel ‘vet.’ with a horse” which I learned by 
further conversation meant he give them a smartish 
gallop to test their wind in order to satisfy himself of 
their soundness in this respect before giving his certifi- 
cate. I reminded my host this was quite the proper 
thing todo. Ah! said he “he was too bad all round 
because he would seldom pass a horse ‘sound.’” IT sug- 
gested the veterinary was probably correct in his judg- 
ment. Well! he said “it came to this that the dealers in 
the neighbourhood put their heads together and made 
up their minds to sell no one a horse if this particular 
veterinary was to examine it, but, he added, with age and 
experience he has become more lenient.” This opens up 
a sp field for thought and co-operation. For years 
have contended that grooms can and do maliciously 
damage the reputation of veterinary surgeons, but this 
‘systematic conspiracy by traders to try and injure an 
honourable member of our profession for doing his duty 
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